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The President and officers of the Catholic 
Library Association extend to all the members 
of the organization their sincere greetings for 
a happy and a holy Christmas. As this blessed 
feast draws near, we all, however widely scat- 
tered we may be in our various fields of work, 
come back to unite at a common meeting- 
place—the crib of Bethlehem—-and there be- 
fore our new-born Saviour feel our hearts grow 
warm once more with thankful love for the 
God of Infinite Love, Who on that first 
Christmas night gave us His most precious 
gift of love—His own Divine Son to be our 
companion, brother and Redeemer through 
time and eternity. “Gloria in Excelsis Deo!” 

The members of the C. L. A. will be glad 
to know that our humble association has been 
progressing steadily since its beginning last 


June. We have at present on our membership 
list about 200 paid subscribers. A small 
number, to be sure, compared with the large 
roster of potential members. But for what 
we have, we are deeply grateful. At least we 
can now claim a definite organization, with a 
constitution and officers governing its activi- 
ties, and a definite list of paid members. We 
sincerely wish that this membership list were 
much larger, but we have many indications 
that it will grow. 

In the bright spirit of Christmas hope and 
joy we send you these greetings. May Our 
Infant Saviour bless you, each and every one, 
and fill your hearts with His true Christmas 
peace and joy! 

WILLIAM M. STINSON, S.J. 
President, Catholic Library Association. 


Sunpay, DeceMBer 27, 1931 
Mass—9:30. University Chapel, Loyola University, Faculty 
Building. (Northwestern “L”, Evanston train, to 
Loyola Station.) 
Sermon by Rev. Frederick E. Hillenbrand, Librarian at St. 
Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Ill. 


Morning Session—10.30 A.M. to 12 M. Elizabeth M. Cudahy 
Memorial Library, Loyola University. 
Rev. Peter J. Etzig, C.SS.R., Secretary of C.LA., 


Presiding. 

Address: Our Purposes and Ideals. 
Rev. Peter J. Etzig, C.SS.R., Librarian Redemptorist 
Seminary, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Classification of Religion as Done in the Notre Dame 
Library. 
Miss Jeanette Murphy, Assistant Librarian, Notre 
Dame University Library. 

The 1931 Edition of the Dewey 200 Section. 
Rev. Placidus Kempf, OS.B., Librarian St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

Discussion of both papers. 
Rev. Colman Farrell, O.S.B., Librarian, St. Benedict’s 
College, Atchison, Kansas. 
Sister M. Raparata, O.P., Librarian, Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois. 

Afternoon Session—2:30 P.M. to 4:30 P.M., Elizabeth M. 

Cudahy Memorial Library, Loyola University. 
Bro. Francis Ruhlman, S.M., Librarian, Dayton Uni- 
versity, Presiding. 

The Compilation of a Biographical Dictionary of Catholic 
Authors in English Speaking Countries. 
Rev. Arnold J. Garvy, S.J., Loyola University. 


“Program of C. L. A. Mid-Winter Conference 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO---DECEMBER 27th and 28th 


The Editorial, Technical and Cooperative Aspects of the 
Catholic Periodical Index. 
William Stetson Merrill, Librarian, 
Library, Chicago. 

Form to be followed when Indexing Roman Documents for 
the Catholic Periodical Index. 
Rev. Colman Farrell, O.S.B., Librarian, St. Benedict's 
College, Atchison, Kansas. 

How to Dispose of Our Duplicates. 
Discussed by Brother Francis Ruhlman, S.M., Libra- 
rian, Dayton University. 
Discussed by Sister Marie Jose, Library School, St. 
Catherine’s College, St. Paul, Minn. 


Monpay, Decemper 28, 1931 
Session—9 :30 to 11:30 A.M. De Paul Library, 2235 Shefiield 
Avenue, Chicago. (Fullerton “L” Station, one block 
south). Sister M. Reparata presiding. 
The Calvert Loan Library: its object and progress. 
Miss Lillian Ryan, librarian, Chicago. 

The Resources of an Historical Society Library. 

Miss Alice Daly, Librarian, Chicago Historical Society 
Library, Manuscript Division. 
Discussion by Sister Mary Celeste, St. Xavier's, 
Chicago. 

Union catalog of Catholic Historical materials. 

Discussion by Sister M. Cecilia, Library School, St. 
Catherine College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Reports on the work in Catholic Library Schools. 
Sister Reparata, Librarian, Rosary College, 
Forest, Ill. 

Sister M. Cecilia, Library School, St. Catherine’s Col- 
lege, St. Paul, Minn. 


John Crerar 


River 


All who can possibly do so are urged to attend the Mass 


C. L. A. Program will not in any way interfere with A. L. A. Meetings 
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The Catholic Library World 


Issued on the 15th of each month, except July and August. 
John M. O'Loughlin 
Editor 


Address all communications to the editor, Boston College Library, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Subscription One Dollar Per Year 
Application for entry as second-class matter at Boston, Mass. 
is pending 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
,To our readers we extend our sincerest best wishes for 
God’s choicest blessings during Christmastide and the 
coming year. We take this occasion to express our 
profound thanks to our contributors whose unselfish 
efforts have done so much to make our monthly “more 
and more vital to the Catholic library and librarian.” 
The splendid cooperation with which we have been 
favored has rendered our humble task most pleasant. 
With Tiny Tim we say, “God bless us every one.” 
a 
WATCH THE MIDDLE WEST 

Actually the first meeting held under the auspices of 
the Catholic Library Association will be the Mid- 
winter Conference at Loyola University, Chicago, 
December 27th and 28th. Indications point to a large 
attendance. Our friends in the Middle West have 
manifested a lively interest in the progress of the 
C. L. A. New members have been attracted to the 
cause, and they have evinced a marked enthusiasm for 
the success of the Association’s activities. With an 
eagerness born of a realization of the great good which 
the C. L. A. can do, our Western friends have whole- 
heartedly rallied to our assistance. They have made 
our job of editor less burdensome. “ ’Tis a hard job,” 
says Mr. Dooley, “but ’tis a fascinatin’ wan.” We feel 
confident that this fine spirit of cooperation will be 
carried into the Chicago meeting, and there fructify 
into substantial contributions to the advancement of 
Catholic librarianship. 

Under the able direction of Father Etzig, a con- 
structive program will occupy the attention of the 
members fortunate enough to be present. We are 
going to suggest to the chairman that some of the 
precious time be devoted to a frank discussion of the 
Catholic Library World. In the absence of the editor, 
members will be free to point out the many faults of 
which we are conscious, and offer in their stead sug- 
gestions which will make for a better monthly. Catho- 
lic librarianship is passing through relatively pioneer- 
ing stages. There are rough spots to be smoothed. 
There are obstacles to be removed. There are prob- 
lems to be solved. And it is only through the fearless 
(yet balanced) discussion of these deficiencies that we 
can hope to attain the success which eventually will 
be ours. We look to the deliberations of the Chicago 
meeting to lead us nearer our goal. An enjoyable and 
a profitable program awaits those who can arrange to 
be present at Chicago, December 27th and 28th. 


SUBSCRIBERS ONLY! 

From September to December, inclusive, copies 
of the WORLD were sent to hundreds of Catholic 
libraries throughout the country from whom sub- 
sersiptions for membership have not yet been 


received. 
These extra copies were put in the mails with 


the hope (it was almost a conviction) that the 
arrival of our monthly would be a reminder to 
librarians to send along their remittances of $2 
or $5 as the case may be. Beginning with the 
January issue copies of the WORLD will be sent 
only to those who have actually paid their mem- 


bership 


SOUTHWESTERN CONFERENCE OF C, L. A. OR- 
GANIZED BY VICE-PRESIDENT FOIK 

Steps toward forming a Southwestern Conference 
of the C. L. A. were initiated by Vice-president Rev. 
Dr. Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., immediately following the 
convention of the Texas Library Association. The 
Catholic librarians began organization at Our Lady 
of the Lake College, San Antonio, where some forty- 
five enthusiastic believers in Catholic library progress 
listened attentively to the spirited remarks of Dr. 
Foik. The seed fell upon fertile soil. A second meet- 
ing has already been held at which local officers and 
an executive council were elected. Final plans have 
not yet been completed. The formation of the South- 
western Conference is intended to generate a lively 
interest in the C. L. A. among the Catholic librarians 
of that section. 

a a 

NAME OF N. C. W. C. REVIEW IS CHANGED TO 
CATHOLIC ACTION—SUBSCRIPTION NOW $2 

The Administrative Committee of the - National 
Catholic Welfare Conference has authorized a change 
in the name of the N. C. W. C. Review, official organ 
of the Conference. Beginning with the January, 1932, 
issue, the Conference magazine will be known as 
Catholic Action and the subscription price will be in- 
creased from $1.00 to $2.00 per year. The Bishops of 
the Administrative Committee are desirous of secur- 
ing as many subscribers as possible among the Catho- 
lic clergy throughout the United States. 


NEXT ISSUE 


The Cardinal Hayes Literature Committee 
is doing yeoman service in the cause of good 
literature by directing readers to worth while 
books. The splendid work of this committee 
will be interestingly explained in the January 
issue of the WORLD by Blanche Mary Kelly. 
Miss Kelly is one of the prominent Catholic 
woman writers of the country. She is on the 
editorial staff of the Catholic Encyclopedia 
and Catholic Dictionary, a regular contributor 
to Catholic monthlies and the author of sev- 
eral books. 
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NEWMAN: ONE WORD MORE 
By Josepu J. Retry, Ph.D. 
Librarian, Hunter College of the City of New York 


One of the most interesting of recent literary phe- 
nomena is the revival of interest in Cardinal Newman. 
At the moment I think of eight different studies which 
have been published in the last six years, all of them 
requiring real knowledge of the man and his work and 
considerable research in addition. Of these, two and 
probably three have come from non-Catholic hands. 
One would have supposed that after the publication of 
Wilfrid Ward’s monumental and definitive Life in 
1912, little more might be said for a generation. The 
contrary, however, has been the case. Ward supplied 
Newman lovers with an enormous amount of fresh 
material which helped them to seize upon the Ora- 
torian’s personality, aroused fresh interest in his 
work and, as in the case of all many-sided and subtly- 
minded men, evoked new interpretations of him and of 
his significance. 

Often a man who makes a deep impress upon his 
own generation is forgotten when those who have come 
under the spell of his genius have themselves passed 
away; but in Newman’s case his personality has sur- 
vived with almost unexampled vividness. The Essays 
of Elia do not more definitely reflect the personality 
of Charles Lamb than The Idea of a University, The 
Present Position of Catholics, and the Grammar of 
Assent reflect the personality of Newman. To study 
him is to become unforgettably aware of this, to feel 
the living presence of a pelucid intelligence and a spir- 
itual passion that burns like a flame. 

Admiration has its dangers, and Newman runs the 
risk of suffering from uncritical adoration. Let me 
illustrate this point. After his conversion he played 
for a day or two with the thought of taking up law; 
accordingly it has been said that, had he done so, he 
would have achieved the highest legal honors. He 
loved music and played beautifully on the violin; ac- 
cordingly it has been said that, had he cultivated his 
talent for music he would have become another Paga- 
nini. With all his genius Newman was human; he had 
his weaknesses, and we do him no good by claiming for 
him high talents which remain among the if’s of his- 
tory. He was great not for what he might have done 
but for what he actually did, not for what he might 
have been but for what he truly was. What more can 
anyone desire? 

Newman has had his detractors no less than his ad- 
mirers and they have attacked him in little and in big 
things. Within a few years of his death, E. A. Abbott 
published two books devoted to proving that Newman 
was afraid to face the facts of life, was a myth-lover, 
and created a dream world into which he withdrew. 
Shortly after the publication of Ward’s Life in 1912 a 
well-known Catholic clergyman, reviewing the work, 
declared that Newman had erred in failing to subject 
his own will to that of others. This needie thrust de- 


serves to be forgotten; I mention it only as proof that 
Newman, whether living or dead, was too great a per- 
sonality to escape criticism and that “those of his own 
household” did not always spare him. 

Dr. Abbott’s attacks go unread but they are the 
source of charges which still persist and have hardened 
into a kind of anti-Newmanian tradition. A book re- 
cently published exemplifies this attitude. It is “Car- 
dinal Newman” (one of a series of “Creative Lives’’) 
by Rev. Gaius Glenn Atkins, a member of the faculty 
of the Auburn Theological Seminary. This study de- 
serves consideration because its author represents those 
interesting people who find themselves unable to rec- 
oncile their admiration for Newman with his “seces- 
sion” to Rome and what they consider the implications 
of that step. When off his guard Dr. Atkins reveals 
a deep-seated admiration for Newman. But he often 
becomes self-conscious and, as a man of the world liv- 
ing in a day when spiritual convictions are looked at 
askance, he checks his warmth and bridles his admira- 
tion. At times he affects irony—never handled, it must 
be confessed, with Newmanian skill—hesitatingly at 
times, and at times boldly, as if vindicating himself 
from the possible charge of enthusiasm for his subject. 

As Dr. Atkins nears the end of his book, his be- 
trayals of his failure to understand Newman become 
frequent. Let me present a few instances. “Newman,” 
he says ; “always took the color of what, for the time, 
was his controlling environment.” There is a typically 
ambiguous statement of the kind in which Dr. Atkins, 
either through carelessness or deliberation, abounds. 
If he means that Newman with head and heart sup- 
ported his convictions when they were Anglican and 
again when, having changed, they were Catholic, he is 
merely stating what in Newman’s case is a truism. If 
he means that Newman was an intellectual chameleon 
he is guilty of a grave misstatement of fact. 

Let us listen to Dr. Atkins again: “There were 
marked limitations to Newman’s independent cour- 
age.” This statement belongs to the Abbott tradition, 
and the fact that Dr. Atkins accepts it is a new revela- 
tion of his own failure to understand his subject. 
Again, we are told this astonishing thing: “The move- 
ment of Newman’s mind carried him along the whole 
front of modern critical and scientific thought and yet 
he never quite touched it.” One wonders if Dr. Atkins 
really read Newman at all or accepted the Abbott 
tradition without question. Equally incredible things 
have happened and not in the field of biography alone. 

Let me quote one paragraph which for misconcep- 
tion and loose phrasing is typical: “I cannot discover 
that Newman ever asked the question ‘Why?’ or 
sought to follow to their sources in society, history, 
and psychology, the forces and credences upon which 
he built his enormous superstructure. He knew every- 
thing about the Fathers, except what made them what 
they were, everything about the Church, except the 
vast hinterlands from which its confluent tributaries 
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flow down. He knew that there is a blessed peace in 
believing the dogmas of the Church—he had little 
genius for interpreting those dogmas in terms of actual 
life experience. He could follow the devious ways of 
the human spirit through all its maze of doubt and 
self-deception; he made no adequate recognition of 
its lonely and sufficient power to face the mystery of 
life and the universe and win therefrom its vision and 
its power.” So far as these high sounding phrases have 
a meaning, they lend new color to the conviction that 
Cardinal Newman’s latest biographer has quite missed 
the key to his man. The secret of Dr. Atkins’ diffi- 
culty lies in his inability to understand Newman’s type 
of mind and his failure to feel any sympathy with his 
convictions. He himself appears not to accept the 
Divine Revelation and he accounts it against Newman 
that he did. His rejection of faith is surprising; his 
interpretation of infallibility amusing. “Newman,” 
he says solemnly, “failed to see . . . how there is noth- 
ing else here than an application of the reason he so 
much distrusted. He did not, or could not, recognize 
how infallibility actually attends the work of the sci- 
entist, the historian, and the philosopher, being nothing 
else than the consensus of opinion and conclusions 
reached through travail and adventure and validated 
by the disciplined intelligence of mankind.” 


As a conclusion to the chapter from which I have 
just quoted, Dr. Atkins says, “The conception of Di- 
vine Immanence which his own century believed to be 
its distinctive contribution to faith, for which he might 
have found sanction in the Greek mind of the early 
Church he idealized so greatly, and which the questing 
mind of the twentieth century seeks through the cos- 
mic vastness of the universe and its own nostalgia for 
the Eternal, escaped John Henry Newman.” Stripped 
of its obvious rhetoric this passage seems to mean that 
Newman, among his other shortcomings, was not a 
pantheist! The unconscious humor of this leaves one 
breathless. Dr. Atkins, like Canon Kingsley (with 
whom his sympathies in the pre-Apologia affair were 
expressed in an earlier chapter) seems bound to indict 
Newman no matter how extravagant the charge. “If 
you have not broken one commandment, let us see 
whether we cannot convict you of the breach of an- 
other. If you are not a swindler or forger, you are 
guilty of arson or burglary.” 


It is in his two final chapters that Dr. Atkins so 
strikingly betrays his lack of comprehension. All his 
previous hesitancies, his suspicions, his conjectures, his 
momentary ardors quenched in almost immediate re- 
vulsions, are brought to a focus and revealed in his 
approval of a passage from a letter which James Rus- 
sell Lowell wrote to Miss Norton: “Your latest sen- 
sation is Newman’s death. A beautiful old man, as I 
remember him, but surely a futile life if ever there was 
one, trying to make a past unreality supply the place 
of a present one that was becoming past, and forget- 
ting that God is always ‘I am,’ never, ‘I was.’” Was 


it a mere accident, one wonders, that put those sen- 
tences in Dr. Atkins’ way? Or in giving them his ap- 
proval did he fail to know that the man who wrote 
them was too provincial, too essentially jejune, too 
lacking in spiritual insight to understand Newman? 

My desire is not to injure Dr. Atkins’ book but to 
show how difficult it is for a man not of Newman’s 
own Faith to understand him, to sympathize with him, 
and to do him even elementary justice. May I add 
that it is the privilege, as it is surely the obligation, of 
those who share the Oratorian’s beliefs, to further the 
present Newman revival by helping to make Newman 
a living force instead of merely a great name. 


a a 


CATHOLIC LIBRARIANS ARE URGED TO CO. 
OPERATE IN COMPILATION OF CAPUCHIN 
UNION LIST 

The project of compiling a “Union List” or Cata- 
logue of locations of works by Capuchin writers was 
inaugurated by the General Curia of the Capuchin 
Order, at Rome, slightly less than two years ago. The 
principal purpose of this compilation, which is world- 
wide and entrusted to the various Provinces making 
up the Order, is to furnish, for the benefit of students 
and research-workers, a complete and accurate Ca- 
puchin bibliography, especially of old and rarer works, 
occasionally sought and still hard to locate; besides, 
it is hoped to bring to light and eventual publication, 
manuscripts of Capuchin authorship, some of un- 
doubted literary value, but up till now lost or for- 
gotten. This latter objective, of course, offers greater 
promise of realization in the case of European li- 
braries. 

I was directed by my Superiors to assume charge 
of the work in the territory canonically assigned to 
our “Pennsylvania” Province, which comprises the 
following states: Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, In- 
diana, West Virginia, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, and the District of Columbia. Some libraries 
I was able to visit and canvass personally, but most 
of the work had to be done by correspondence. The 
response to my appeals for co-operation was, in gen- 
eral, quite gratifying; in the case of public libraries 
and those of secular universities and colleges, it was 
just about 100 per cent perfect; in that of Catholic 
libraries, slightly more than half acknowledged my 
letter and instituted a search of their files or card 
catalogues, as requested. Throughout the time I was 
engaged on this work, I was favored with the finest 
possible encouragement and most sympathetic guid- 
ance on the part of the American Library Association, 
through its various officials, but particularly I am 
indebted to Mr. Ernest C. Richardson, in charge of 
the Union Catalog of the Library of Congress, for his 
never-failing interest and direction. 

All the titles and locations, of which notice was 
sent to me from the various librarians, I catalogued 
and forwarded to Dr. Richardson, who had photostat 
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copies made of them, and these, as he assures me, will 
form a part of the Union Catalog, and a contribution 
to Project “B,” specializing in the field of religion, 
which project is as yet in its initial stage. Dr. Rich- 
ardson also gave generous tribute to this compilation 
in his work entitled, A Re-statement of the A. L. A. 
Plan for the Promotion of Research Library Service 
by Co-operative Methods (Washington, D. C., 1930, 
pp. 54 and 55). While abroad this spring he pur- 
chased some twenty-five to thirty rare works by Ca- 
puchin authors, not heretofore located anywhere in 
this country. 

Altogether, I have about one thousand entries, some 
of them, of course, duplicates; I expect to add several 
hundred more. Headquarters for this work is now 
at Assisi, at our new College founded there about 
a year ago. The Rev. Dr. Amedeus Teetaert, O. M. 
Cap., is in charge. The result of the survey is to 
be published in our quarterly publication, entitled 
Collectanea Franciscana, edited at Assisi, beginning 
with the issue of January, 1932. 

Let me add that it is especially desired to locate 
and list older works, particularly such as were pub- 
lished in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. I 
shall appreciate beyond my weak power of expression 
the favor and courtesy of giving this matter your kind 
attention at an early date, and beg to thank you most 
sincerely, on behalf of the American Library Associa- 
tion, and in my own name, for your kind and valued 
co-operation. 

Rev. Farner Austin, O. M. Cap. 


St. Fidelis Seminary, 
Herman, Butler County, Penn. 
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SUGGESTING CATHOLIC BOOKS AS XMAS 
GIFTS A PRACTICAL FORM OF 
CATHOLIC ACTION 
By Sister M. Acatua, O.S.U., 

Librarian, Ursuline Academy, Wilmington, Del. 


The vogue for “weeks” is just another chance for 
Catholic schools to do something in the way of literary 
propaganda. Very opportunely, this campaign coming 
as it does during pre-Christmas season, gives the 
Catholic librarian a chance for a hearing. Briefly, 
National “Book Week,” inaugurated in 1919, has cre- 
ated a real stir in the world of books. It is a literary 
movement which gives the Catholic teacher and 
librarian an occasion for active service to Catholic 
education. When we are finding more readers for the 
better class of books we are creating a demand for 
better literature. We are helping to develop creative 
power. We may be preparing a future Brownson or a 
Francis Thompson. 

Accordingly, the Senior class of the Ursuline Acad- 
emy, Wilmington, Delaware, sponsored a drive for 
Christmas gift-books. The drive was introduced by 


the writing of the following letter sent to a score of 
prominent publishers : 


“Gentlemen : 

“In connection with the activities of our literature 
committee, we are organizing a Christmas gift-book 
drive. Our plan is to have our publishers send us two 
or three new titles of books written for or by Catholics. 
We are arranging a ‘book nook’ where these books will 
be displayed, and where orders will be taken for 
Christmas gifts. 

“Reading lists are more effective when the books can 
be examined. We hope to put a gift book in every 
home from which our Catholic students come. We 
shall give prominence to the publishers, and send all 
orders at the regular retail price. 

“We do not want any return on the sales of books. 
Our purpose is solely educational in that we wish to 
give wider sale to Catholic Literature. 

“You will charge the books to us and we shall remit 
as for regular purchase. All books not sold will be 
returned. In other words, we propose to act as your 
agents without any remuneration. ' 

“May we hear what you think about our plan? We 
believe that much mutual help will result from our 
venture. 

“Awaiting your pleasure, we are 

“Yours sincerely, 
“Catholic Literature Committee.” 


All but three of the publishers responded enthusias- 
tically. 

Publishers’ replies were placed on the bulletin board, 
and each member of the Senior class became respon- 
sible for the arrangement of a group assigned her. Fic- 
tion, non-fiction, poetry and juveniles were given spe- 
cial places at the exhibit, which attracted not only the 
students, but parents and friends. The display itself 
was colorful and artistic. 

At the close of “Book Week,” Friday, Nov. 20, a 
pageant, portraying famous characters in history, lit- 
erature and fiction was featured by the elementary 
department, while a series of interesting talks by the 
members of the Catholic Literature Committee formed 
a fitting conclusion to the week’s adventure. 

No time was taken from class, as the program con- 
sisted of class work arranged in program form. From 
the reaction of the students themselves, we are con- 
vinced that every school, no matter what its material 
limitations, can thus be made the centre for dissemi- 
nating good literature throughout the parish. Soon 
readers will become leaders and spreaders of Catholic 
Truth through the active Catholicity of the Catholic 
Literature Committee. 

Incidentally, we found the Rt. Rev. Bishop, the 
clergy and the principals of the parochial schools most 
sympathetic and responsive to this form of Catholic 
Action. 


“THIS WAY TO CHRISTMAS” 
By Sister Mary ANceta Kino 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

For the English class the most interesting time of 
all the year is the Christmastide. If “literature is the 
expression of life,” and life is the following of Christ, 
then the advent of His birth and the glory of His com- 
ing is of the utmost importance to us in the interpreta- 
tion of the literature and in the living of the life. 

Conde Pallen in his Philosophy of Literature tells us 
that 
“the Incarnation of the Son of God is the pivot of the world’s 
history. It is the supreme moment of time, the center of all space. 
The ancient world is meaningless except in its prospect; and the 

modern world is an enigma save for the light that it sheds upon 
it. Out of this great event sprang a new life to the world, and 
from this new life a new literature.” 

If this be true, and we cannot rightly doubt it, then 
indeed, to Catholic children it is always delightful to 
study the Christmas literature, for it is so distinctively 
a Catholic feast. Its date has been set by Catholics; 
its observance held sacred by them throughout the 
centuries. The season of Advent offers an opportunity 
to prepare in a truly Catholic spirit for Christmas by 
a study of the prophecies relating to the birth of our 
Savior, the seven Great Antiphons of the Church in 
which she expresses her longing for the Redeemer, and 
to find in the thoughts of Catholic poets and artists 
fitting tribute to our Infant King. 

Poetry and art are so closely related that high school 
students enjoy discovering how the same thought blos- 
soms into picture and carols into song. Ages of Faith 
have testified to the world that the tenderest theme 
for either artist or poet is that of our Mother Mary 
and her Divine Child, so canvas of glowing beauty and 
poem of haunting melody have proved the love and 
devotion of poetry and art. Young people, with true 
artistic instinct, like short poems best. And why not? 
If poetry is, as they tell us, spiritual exaltation, then, 
necessarily, it must be of short duration. So pupils 
love to study the Christmas pictures and cull verses 
from our poets that seem to paint in words what the 
artist has said in colors. They have made some dis- 
cerning choices, such as Plockhorst’s “Announcement 
to the Shepherds” and Father Tabb’s “The Lamb 
Child.” 


When Christ the Babe was born, 
Full many a little lamb 

Upon the wintry hills forlorn 
Was nestled near its dam; 

And waking or asleep 
Upon His Mother’s breast 

For love of her each mother-sheep 
And baby-lamb He blessed. 


One boy insisted, however, that the poem that best 
fitted this picture was C. F. Lanham’s: 
The shepherd counted his sheep 
And the gray dogs circling them, 


But his eyes were heavy with sleep, 
And his heart in Bethlehem. 
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A slow smile burned on his face, 
Gifts of gold to a lad? 

What gold could ever displace 
That puppy the young Lord had! 


The gentle hospitality which Correggio’s Holy Night 
seems to emphasize has found words that unlock the 
meaning of this virtue in Joyce Kilmer’s poem, “Gates 
and Doors,” especially in the lines, 

Unbar your heart this evening 
And keep no strangers out. 

Take from your soul’s great portal 
The barriers of doubt. 

To humble folk and weary 
Give hearty welcoming 

Your heart shall be tomorrow 
The cradle of a King. 


They claim that the lov-liness of Dolci’s Madonna 
and Child finds its keynote in Alice Meynell’s warm 
assurance, 

Unto us a Son is given, 

Given,—not lent, 
And not withdrawn—once sent, 
This Infant of mankind,—this One 
Is still the little welcome Son. 


My pupils insist on calling Dagnan-Bouveret’s Ma- 
donna and Child, “Omnipotence in Bonds,” and al- 
ways accord to it Father Tabb’s lovely lines, 


Where were ye, Birds, that bless His name 
When wingless to this earth He came? 

And wordless—tho’ Himself the Word 
Who made the blossom and the bird. 


With Raphael’s Madonna of the Chair they offer 
the poem, “At Bethlehem,” by Father Tabb. It truly 
might be an angel’s thought. 


Long, long before the Babe could speak 
When He would kiss His mother’s cheek, 
And to her bosom press, 
The brightest angels standing near 
Would turn away to hide a tear, 
For they are motherless. 


Even winter’s natural beauty lends itself to the true 
Christmas spirit. At the time when God sends us His 
gift beyond all gifts, He clothes the world in the 
“snow-wonder of winter,” fitting symbol of the stain- 
less Christ. If what we love the best and feel, the 
deepest find expression in our work so that we recog- 
nize the poet in his poem, the artist in his picture, the 
sculptor in his marble, then how marvelously is the 
Master-Artist, God, manifested in His work. A snow- 
flake is so fleetingly fragile yet how perfect an expres- 
sion of God’s creative thought. While every human 
heart feels the beauty it has taken the poet, Francis 
Thompson, to give this admiration utterance, 


What heart could have thought you ?— 
Past our devisal 

(O filigree petal!) 

Fashioned so purely, 

Fragilely, surely, 

From what Paradisal 
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Imagineless metal, 

Too costly for cost? 

Who hammered you, wrought you, 
From argentine vapour ?— 

“God was my shaper. 

Passing surmisal. 

He hammered, He wrought me, 
From curled silver vapour, 

To lust of His mind:— 

Thou could’st not have thought me! 
So purely, so palely, 

Tinily, surely, 

Mightily, frailly, 

Insculped and embossed, 

With His hammer of wind, 

And His graver of frost.” 


If Yuletide claims the snow for its mantle it uses 
the lashes of stars for its Christmas candles. At we 
stand in the frosty night, out under the Christmas 
stars, we are reminded of Joyce Kilmer’s poem, 

Bright stars, yellow stars, flashing through the air, 
Are you errant strands of Lady Mary’s hair? 


As she slits the cloudy veil and bends down through, 
Do you fall across her cheeks and over heaven, too? 


Gay stars, little stars, you are little eyes, 

Eyes of baby angels playing in the skies. 

Now and then a winged child turns his merry face 
Down toward the spinning world—what a funny place! 


Jesus Christ came from the Cross 

(Christ receive my soul!) 

In each perfect hand and foot there was a bloody hole. 

Four great spikes there were, red and never dry. 

Michael plucked them from the Cross and set them in the sky. 


Christ’s Troop, Mary’s Guard, God’s own men, 

Draw your swords and strike at Hell and strike again, 
Every steel-born spark that flies where God’s battles are, 
Flashes past the face of God, and is a star. 


Space will not permit me to name all the poems 
which have made the Christmas time so pleasant and 
happy in my classroom, but one cannot neglect to men- 
tion, at least, Sister Madeleva’s lilting “Ballad of the 
Happy Christmas Wind,” Leonard Feeney’s “The 
Lonely Crib,” and Eileen Duggan’s “The First Night.” 
There is poetry, too, in the seven Great Antiphons 
with their wealth of imagery and colorful liturgy, while 
the prophecies concerning Christ’s birth point like 
guide-posts “this way to Christmas.” Of course, 
neither literature nor life holds words more sublimely 
true, good, and beautiful than the Gospel of Saint John. 

Will this make our classes too religious? Students 
do not think so. Discovering that the great masters in 
colors on canvas, and the artists in word-pictures, have 
spent their talent on this theme, our pupils gain a new 
respect for a feast that, in the world about us, is fast 
becoming a mere gift-time to a host of “stingy re- 
ceivers.” 


Until Further Notice All Remittances Should Be Sent to Rev. William M. Stinson, S.J., 
Boston College Library, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


LIBRARIES? NO! LIBRARIANS! 
By Brotruer Ernest, C.S.C. 
Cathedral High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Just a few years ago the great need of our school 
system was adequate libraries. They were quite 
easily gotten. Then the cry changed. “We must 
have librarians, real librarians, not keepers of books 
only.” But that cry seems still to be the voice of 
one in the wilderness. Here and there we find a re- 
ligious community sending a member or two to pre- 
pare for this great work. But most of them have not 
yet awakened to this greatest need of our schools. 

Some communities that have responded to the call 
are sending members who, for the past thirty years 
or more, have done splendid, heroic work in grade 
school or academy, with the rashness to hope that 
they will now make good librarians! What an imposi- 
tion on personified patience: what a detriment to the 
profession! When it is a question of preparing for 
any other career young, promising members are 
picked ; but, alas! anybody will do for a librarian. 

I think this attitude is due chiefly to the lack of 
intelligent understanding of the problems which con- 
stantly confront one who would be a professional 
librarian. Just how this vexing situation can be 
overcome is a problem that will have to be solved. 
If those who are now attending our summer school 
courses in Library Science would frankly inform 
their superiors of the nature and demands of the 
work they are undertaking, perhaps a somewhat bet- 
ter understanding would be arrived at. 

What we must do is to choose young, willing, in- 
telligent people and send them away to a real library 
school no matter what the cost may be in sacrifice 
or in money. It is the only way we can hope to cope 
with the problem that confronts us, and the sooner 
we meet it the better. Let us be sane about this 
matter ! 

More men should enter the library profession. They 
will give stability to it, and that, it seems to me, is 
what it needs. Our present books on Occupations 
say little about librarians. Could not our librarians 
take over the Occupations classes for a few periods 
and inspire our young men with the desire to follow 
this very important profession? It is about the only 
one that is not crowded, and it pays a salary sufficient 
to induce men to enter it and remain. 

Let us not overlook or underestimate the noble 
work of the pioneers in the library work, especially 
that done by the members of our religious orders, but 
let us awaken to the proper viewpoint and set our- 
selves to work seriously, nor cease until we have 
sufficient first-class, graduate librarians in all of our 
schools. 
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WANTS 


Sister M. Felix, O.P., Librarian, Catholic Junior 
College, Grand Rapids, Mich., is anxious to get in 
touch with librarians who have duplicates of the fol- 
lowing magazines, for which she will pay transporta- 
tion charges : 

Sign—Vols. 1-9 incl. 

America—Vols. 37-43 incl. 

Catholic World—Vol. 127; vol. 128, Nos. 2-4; vol. 132, 
Nos. 1, 4-6; vol. 133. 

Catholic Educational Review—Vol. 14, No. 1, 2; vol. 
16, No. 3; vol. 17, Nos. 9, 10; vol. 20, Nos. 2, 9, 
10; vol. 21, Nos. 1, 8, 10; vol. 22, Nos. 3-5, 8, 10; 
vol, 23, all except Nos. 2, 5; vol. 24, Nos. 9, 10; 
vol. 28, all except Nos. 1-3; vol. 29, Nos. 3-6. 

* * * 

Librarians having duplicates of the following maga- 
zines will kindly communicate with Miss Lena Cieri, 
Librarian, College Misericordia, Dallas, Pa.: 

Golden Book—Vol. 13, No. 73. 
Outlook—Vol. 137, Nos. 1-5, 11, 17; vol. 151, Nos. 
1-3; vol. 152, Nos. 5-11, 13, 14; vol. 155, No. 1, 8; 
vol. 156, No. 11; vol. 157, No. 7. 
Yale Review—Vol. 18, No. 1; vol. 19, Nos. 2, 4. 
* * * 

Sister Marie, Librarian, Nazareth Junior College 
and Academy, Nazareth, Ky., has duplicates of many 
of the leading Catholic magazines which she desires to 
dispose of through exchange. 

Sister Marie needs the following for her files: 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart—Vol. 4, No. 3. 
Messenger—Vol. 45, No. 1. 

Catholic Historical Review—Vol. 1, No. 3. 
Metropolitan—Vol. 4, Nos. 2, 4, 5, 12. 
a 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Mr. Editor: 

Brother Ruhlman’s letter anent exchanges in the 
November issue of the World interested me very much. 
May I point out that from personal experience that the 
solution he offered of the difficulty is not too practi- 
cable. To send out mimeographed copies of duplicates 
and wants both would be to tie up the resources of the 
library until that particular correspondence were ter- 
minated. I think a preferable plan would be to have 
a list of wants mimeographed, and a list of the dupli- 
cates in certain related series of magazines separately 
mimeographed. The wants could be sent out to a 
dozen or more colleges, and after a similar file had 
been received, communication on a practical basis 
would be established. 

If a department, such as Brother Ruhlman sug- 
gested, were to be established, I think it should be in 
the form of a clearing house. A mimeographed list of 
ali the wants received in a month could be sent out. 


Those libraries able to furnish any of the items re- 
quested could send in their list of available exchanges. 
This would expedite matters but would require the 
services of some self-sacrificing editor. And this I feel 
would be going a bit far afield at the present time. 
While I think that only in exchanges lies a practical 
solution of the difficulties of Catholic periodical and 
American collection, at present this exchange must be 
conducted on a personal basis between the librarians 
of some of the larger or more alert institutions. 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 
ARTHUR J. RILEY. 

St. Paul’s Rectory, Cambridge, Mass. 


* * * 


Mr. Eprtor: 

Brother Francis H. Ruhlman’s letter in the Novem- 
ber 15th issue of the Catholic Library World inter- 
ested me very much, as our magazine files are incom- 
plete, and as a result, rather unsatisfactory. We have 
on hand duplicate copies of Catholic Educational Re- 
view, America, Ecclesiastical Review, Journal of Edu- 
cational Research and Journal of Religious Education. 
We shall be glad to send any or all of these to libraries 
in need of them. 

Until some definite plan is devised for taking care 
of duplicates, it seems to me that publication in the 
columns of the CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD of- 
fers the best solution to the problem. 

SISTER M. FELIX, O.P. Librarian, 
Catholic Junior College, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
a a 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Under the direction of Sister M. Hieronyme, Libra- 
rian, the girls of St. Xavier Academy and boys of St. 
Xavier Hall, Latrobe, Pa., presented an attractive 
pageant during Children’s Book Week. Children 
chosen for their resemblance to the characters of 
various books were the principals in “The Book 
Revue” which was pronounced a marked success. This 
pageant was but an extension of the classes in Library 
Instruction and Appreciation of Literature which are 
held in the library at St. Xavier’s. 

Francis O'Neill, retired captain of the Chicago 
Police Department, has presented his private library 
of 1500 volumes on Irish history and Irish music to 
the University of Notre Dame Library. The making 
of this collection has been a life hobby of Captain 
O'Neill. 

Captain O’Neill has a wide reputation as a student 
and authority on Irish music. It is due to his efforts 
that many of the old Irish melodies which for years 
were handed down in Irish families have now been 
set down in musical form and so preserved for future 
generations. He is the author of Jrish Minstrels and 
Musicians and Irish Folk Music and the compiler of 
The Music of Ireland. 


